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(3)   "The 'Male' Hero":  "The so-called  'discipline problems' were solved for
Mr. Johnson by Mother Nature when she endowed him with all the external features
of a modern Apollo and then enabled him to develop a rounded personality that
commands both respect and love. His work is entirely with boys in the manual-
training department of a large school. These boys feel a personal interest in his golf
score, his social life, and his economic welfare. They work for his approbation because
he is as he is. He never meets with unnecessary tardiness, lying, defiance, temper
tantrums, and the like. The boys copy his gentlemanly habits of dress, hygiene, and
manner. He engenders in them enthusiasm for classroom activities and co-operation
with the school regime. He is hampered by no outstanding weaknesses because of his
ability to cope with individual students who may need restraint. He is consistently
firm. If Mr. Johnson asks some boy to do extra work, the lad is honored. When the
boys are asked in English class to write a character sketch, very often Mr. Johnson is
the object. He is the ideal; their great inspiration."
This teacher is one who capitalizes on the myth of the popular hero
in our American society. His role both in the classroom and outside is
determined largely by the fact that he fulfills the wishes of his pupils
for someone to worship and imitate. Mr. Johnson is a leader of a sort
and furnishes, perhaps somewhat unconsciously, certain patterns for his
boys to copy. Perhaps his technique of handling his pupils is more fitted
to his school subject, manual training, than to English rhetoric or mathe-
matics; but, in any case,-he has made a good adjustment to his particular
professional obligation.
(4)  'The Saccharine": 'Whether because of her great gentleness or her love for
little children or for some motivation unknown to the writer, Miss Burger presup-
poses perfection in all children and treats them all like darling little angels. She helps
them, wheedles them, bribes them, teases them, defends tnem, and is distressed over
any unfavorable criticism which others give them. On one occasion, when her pupils
reported to her that they were having difficulty with another teacher, she accompanied
them, twelve-year-olds, to the difficult class and explained before the children to the
fault-finding teacher that she and the children had talked over the situation and that
now the children were going to be good boys and girls because a beautiful fairy had
waved her magic wand over them, etc,, etc.
"Because of her attitudes and comments many of the children are drawn from
reality into fantasy. 'Mamma boys' run to her for commendation for work that they
should be expected to do unnoticed. And because the bulk of children are inclined to
do the expected thing, Miss Burger seldom encounters overt misbehavior. But her
'sweetness and light* are a bit too much for the hard-headed realists who have to
work under her."
Miss Burger is clearly one of those mildly unadjusted persons whose
own adaptation takes the form of undue sentimentality. She consistently
fails to see any serious problems in her pupils, and this ignoring of dif-
ficulties, of course, is itself her means of adjustment to her teaching task.